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Pe YR and honesty (and the terms 
are not synonyms, but complements, 


one of the other), courage and valor 





















(complements again), patience, temper- 
ance, independence and stubborn self- 
reliance — virtues such as these must be 
the outcome of our educational system if 
it is to be other than a miserable failure. 
The object of all rulers should be the 
welfare and happiness of the individuals 
composing the state, and not their own 
honor and glory. The object of all 
education in a democracy is the making 
of men and women worthy of this wel 
fare and happiness, and ready and willing 
and able to carry their share of the 
common burdens. 


Ii’. Davis in his address on “ Education 
Dem wy” at the 1939 University Con- 
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GOVERNOR PAYS TRIBUTE TO COMMISSIONER’ 


In the long history of New York State 
few have been privileged to serve con- 
tinuously in high office so long as has 
Frank Pierrepont Graves. Already his 
years as Commissioner of Education out- 
number the combined terms of his two 
distinguished predecessors. They have 
been full and difficult years. 

As chief administrative agent of the 
Board of Regents, with quiet courage and 
consummate skill, you have guided New 
York’s educational destiny through years 
of unparalleled contrast of prosperity and 
depression. This swing of the economic 
pendulum has presented issues that only 
the future can properly assay. But, by 
the very virtue of your office, they have 
called for high intelligence, rich scholar- 
ship and sympathetic understanding. 
These you have freely given. 

We are taught that the music from a 
stringed instrument is dependent upon 


the tension under which the strings are 


placed. If the peg of the violin is turned 
too far the string will break. If it be 


turned not far enough the note desired 
is lacking or there may be no sound at all. 


In some fashion we sense the skill with 


which you have gauged the tension 


Address of Governor Herbert Hl. Lehman at 


New York State Teachers 
\Ibany, November 20, 1939 


Association, honoring 


between administrative necessity and 


scholarly leadership. To the highest 
demands of scholarship you have held 
firm and true; the exigencies of adminis 
tration you have faced with quiet and 
tension 


patient persuasion. In the fine 


maintained between these two, lies the 
secret of your success. 

You came to us at a time when New 
York was gathering its energies for a 
period of large educational expansion 
The historian of those earlier years will 
record your unerring insight into the 
critical problems confronting education 
and your wise guidance of the committee 
on education in the reorganization of the 
State Government. He will call atten 
tion to your influence in stimulating and 
those scientific 


encouraging earlier 


investigations — the Educational Finance 
Inquiry, the Special Joint Committee on 

and =the 
School Fi 


Taxation and _ Retrenchment 


Governor's Commission on 


nance and Administration which pro 


vided the basis of the State's present 


fiscal policy in education 
When you first came, while our people 
were beginning to be conscious of the 


utter inadequacy of their rural schools, 


the dinner meeting of the Tlouse of Delegate 


Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 








they were in almost open rebellion against 
the alleged efforts of the State Education 
Department to force consolidation. From 
the beginning, with clarity and sympathy, 
you laid down the thesis that in seeking 
a larger unit of administration the people 
should be informed and advised rather 
than coerced and that the larger unit 
should come only when the people con- 
“inevitably come to ask 
Your 


cerned should 
for centralization and efficiency.” 
and were re- 


patience persuasiveness 


warded with the Central Rural School 


Act in 1925. 
With 
Government, the development of 


the reorganization of the State 
new 
state fiscal policy governing education, 
and the formulation of permissive legis- 
lation for the reorganization of rural 
education, you entered on a larger and 
more crucial period of your administra- 
tion. It is one thing to gain new powers; 
it is another to administer them wisely. 

In administering the State’s schools 
and colleges you have depended upon the 
stimulation of scholarly and professional 
achievement rather than upon mandatory 
and political methods. No doubt you 
have sometimes been tempted to yield to 
the pressure of such methods, but the 
achievements in our schools and colleges 
have demonstrated the wisdom and virtue 
of your persuasive procedure. 

We suspect you have chafed frequently 
at the slowness of our people in accepting 
the benefits offered under the Central 
Rural School Act but within a little more 
than a dozen years it is no mean achieve- 
ment to have had the people themselves 
provide a modern educational opportunity 
for the boys and girls of nearly a third 


of the rural area of New York State. 
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At times during the last decade we do 


not deny that many have been prone to 
question the mounting cost of public edu- 
cation but we would hasten to add that 
your quiet counsel, your very evident 
desire to seek the truth, whatever it might 
be and wherever it might lead, has 
encouraged us to give the present system 
of state aid a fair trial and has added to 
our confidence that while the details may 
be modified, the purpose and structure of 


the program are essentially sound. 


While during the years you have asked 
for increased financial suppert — more, 
indeed, than we have been able to give — 
yet we have noted with continuing satis- 
faction the improvement of standards in 
the State’s schools and colleges — the 
higher qualifications of teachers, the up- 
grading of the state schools of agriculture 
from secondary to postsecondary grade, 
the enrichment of the educational offering 
in elementary and secondary schools, the 
gradual increase of opportunity for voca- 
tional study, the increasing efficiency of 
the business management of public educa- 
tion, the elimination of 3500 one-teacher 
schools by the voluntary action of the 
people concerned — and the general con- 
fidence of the people of the State in the 
educational policies formulated by the 


Commissioner and the Regents. 


Particularly, have we noted the courage 
and confidence with which you have faced 
the troubled period following the depres- 
sion. In times such as the State has 
faced these last nine years it is easy to 
lose perspective, to become confused by 
the multitude of voices, and to give 
ground against the many pressures that 
confront state leadership. Through these 


trying times you have kept a sane balance 
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and have given wise counsel not alone in 
those matters that pertain to the welfare 
of your own Department but in the larger 
affairs of the State as well. 

Your 18 years have been fruitful years. 
You brought to the presidency of The 
University of the State of New York a 
rich background of scholarly experience 
and as high a degree of professional 
equipment as any man has yet brought 
to the chief educational office of any state 
in the Union. This is recognized at 
home and abroad in the still continuously 
mounting number of honors bestowed 
upon you by learned associations, colleges 
and universities. 

In the daily administration of your 
office, in your judicial opinions, through 
your public addresses and published 
papers you have dealt with every con- 
ceivable educational subject ; and on every 
critical issue of this period you have 
stimulated the thought of our people 
toward higher levels of attainment. To 
your study of the educational problems 
confronting the State or its subdivisions 
you have brought a scholarly approach: 
you have quietly stimulated your asso- 
ciates above all else to seek the truth 
that they might make education increas- 
ingly useful to the people of the State. 

Typical of the spirit of your adminis- 
tration has been your attitude toward and 
contribution to the Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Educa- 
tion in New York State. Aiter the trying 
experiences through which the State had 
passed, it was inevitable that such an 
inquiry should be an investigation of 
your administration. That you could 
stand aside looking objectively on the 
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appraisal of all for which you had labored 


was a mark of greatness. That you could 
counsel wisely and even assist disinterest- 
edly will stand always to your credit. 
And though you are privileged soon to 
retire from active duty, we hope those 
who will bear the responsibility for 
putting at least some of the Inquiry’s 
recommendations into practice may still 
enjoy your counsel and advice. 

Looking to the future, you will take 
your rightful place among those who have 





contributed richly to education in this 
land of freedom and opportunity. 

The hundreds of educational employes 
of the State and the 90,000 teachers in 
the public schools will long remember 
the kindliness, the sympathetic under- 
standing, the far-seeing vision you have 
brought to the educational affairs of New 
York State. But your influence has gone 
further than the classroom and the col- 
lege hall. 

In American life, education plays a 
commanding role. It is the cornerstone 
of government, the servant of every home. 
It influences the decisions of the courts, 
the practice of the professions and the 
progress of industry. It finds expression 
through the press, the pulpit and the 
public forum. It touches every facet of 
our complex life. In these days, when 
the shadows of the dictators reach across 
so much of the civilized world, it is more 
than ever important that those who direct 
our great educational system should in 
spirit and by example exemplify the true 
spirit of the democratic life. It is for 
this above all else that we honor and shall 
remember you, our friend and cherished 
associate, Frank Pierrepont Graves. 
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NINETEEN YEARS IN 

I can not adequately express my grati- 
tude for this generous testimonial from 
Governor Lehman. To hear the head of 
the State’s Government, who has always 
been so staunch an advocate of education 
and so loyal a friend to educators, express 
his complete approval of my official 
career, ought to fulfil the ambition of a 


shall 


forget his kindness as long as my life 


man much abler than [. I never 
lasts. 
The 


state educational administration are, as a 


activities and achievements of 
whole, very similar to a continuing and 


The 


position of the pieces on the board is 


ever unfinished game of chess. 
dependent upon all that has gone before, 
and every move to some extent deter- 
mines those to come thereafter. Each 
new player must take up the game where 
it is and do the best possible to advance 
it before giving way to the next man. 
No one man can be credited with victory. 
Moreover, while backsets sometimes 
occur, the very march of time and the 
development of public understanding are 
mainly on the side of the administration, 
and little by little progress must inevita- 
bly appear in state educational affairs, 
done by the 


Certainly the Com- 


whatever may be chief 
executive. 

missioner of Education should. realize 
that, except for the splendid support and 
aid constantly received from colleagues 
within and without the Department and 
from the Governor and Legislature, little 
in the way of achievement can be directly 
attributed to his administration. He can 








STATE EDUCATION’ 


claim no personal credit except for having 


stuck to the job and worked along with 
the increasing friends and militant advo 
cates of public education. 

In my inaugural address at the Con 
vocation of 1921 I undertook to describe 
the existing situation in state education 
and to prescribe some necessary steps for 
There was nothing particu 


My attempts at 


improving it. 
larly original about this. 


diagnosis and treatment did not differ 
appreciably from those suggested by 
many others at that time, and_ the 


prognosis I made has naturally been con 
firmed by the removal of weaknesses and 
defects and the improvements that have 
since been taking place. Governor 
Lehman has this evening pointed out the 
chief places where the educational shoe 
pinched in describing, on the one hand, 
the wretched condition of schools in the 
rural districts and the unwillingness of 
those residing there to form a larger unit 
of administration and taxation; and, on 
the other hand, the inability of the cities, 
in the face of the growing demands of 
streets, parks, 
health 


their other departments 
water supply, sewers, lighting, 
supervision, police and fire protection 
and in the face of the constitutional limi 
tations on municipal expenditures and on 
total indebtedness, to secure financial re- 
sources adequate for meeting the mount- 
ing costs of public education. 

You are all acquainted with the history 
of the triumph over these educational 
inequities and shortages. After a hard 


struggle and numerous defeats, in 1925 


_ 1 Response, in part, of Commissioner Frank P. Graves at the annual meeting of the House 
of Delegates, State Teachers Association, Albany, November 20, 1939. 
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the Cole bills, affording country boys and 
girls improved school facilities and an 
enriched education comparable to that in 
the cities and villages, were passed, and 
two years later the Friedsam law enabled 
all the cities to extend and adapt their 
educational systems to the individual 
needs of each pupil. In meeting these 
imperative demands the school bill, of 
course, had to be greatly increased. 
Within the 19 years the total cost of 
public education in New York has risen 
from $168,000,000 to $392,000,000 and 
the amount of state aid has increased 
from $34,000,000 to $122,000,000. But 
in return the people of New York have 
obtained benefits of incalculable value to 
themselves and their posterity. 

Such has emphatically been the con- 
clusion of all fairminded people who have 
investigated the question, and there have 
certainly been enough of them to do so. 
The Burlingham and the McAneny Com- 
missions, both appointed by the Governor, 
from the leading citizens of the State and 
representing impartially all groups, to 
find every possible means of curtailing 
school appropriations, honestly found 
themselves forced to report that not less 
but more money needed to be expended 
upon education. This also is the purport 
of the findings in the exhaustive report 
of the late Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education 
in the State of New York. Probably we 
shall find places where the formula of 
distribution may be rendered more equi- 
table, and certainly, if the Legislature 
should have the courage of its convictions 
and adopt the proposed plan of state- 
wide centralization, substantial economies 


would ensue, but as legislation now stands 
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the notion that a large percentage of state 
aid could be eliminated without damage 
to New York education is held only by 
those who have no regard whatsoever for 
educational services. 

But the mere expenditure of moneys in 
itself will never be sufficient to insure an 
effective school system. The money must 
be used to produce services and many 
factors on the internal side are essential 
to securing the desired improvements, 
which have constantly been adopted and 
expanded as time has gone on. As fore 
cast at my inauguration, standards to 
measure mentality, school achievement 
and finances in quantitative units have 
been developed; and bureaus of tests, 
divisions of records, clinics of psy- 
chologists and laboratories of research 
have been established. A modernized 
department of attendance, where the per- 
sonnel is composed of educational experts, 
rather than truant officers, and a depart- 
ment of health supervision, which sees 
that all pupils are kept in condition to 
secure the maximum value from their 
instruction, have generally been installed. 
The program of both elementary and 
secondary schools has been liberalized and 
better adapted to the needs and abilities 
of all the pupils. Above all, we have at 
length come to raise our teacher education 
institutions to the level of colleges, con- 
ferring a degree upon graduation, and to 
place this fourth and most fundamental 
profession of teaching in somewhat the 
same category of preparation with law, 
medicine and theology. 

It is along these more scientific and 
progressive lines, too, that the adminis- 
tration of state education is bound to 
proceed in the future. The function of 
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the Education Department will soon be 
recognized as_ that and 
friend, rather than of policeman and 


of counselor 


judge; and educational research, investi- 
gation, experimentation and guidance will 
eventually take the place of inspection, 
rules, regulations and penalties as a means 
of control. The complete fulfilment of 
this new role may look some distance into 
the future, but there is no doubt that it 


has already begun. 


Such has been the progress of events 
during these past 19 years and in the 
advances be 
All this 
improvement which has already taken 


directions indicated will 


made in the immediate future. 


place or which will be achieved in years 
to come must in large measure be due to 
the continuity in educational policies and 


procedures springing from the _ non- 
political administration of education that 
has been traditional in the State of 


New York. Whatever shortcomings may 
otherwise exist in our educational system, 
the selection of a chief executive and a 
departmental staff by a central board (the 
Regents) for an indefinite term upon a 
basis is 


nonpartisan and nonsectarian 


eminently sound. This policy has long 
prevailed here. Nearly a century and a 
quarter ago when Gideon Hawley sacri- 
ficed his professional position upon the 
altar of public education, the entire State 
without reference to party arose in its 
destroyed the politically 


wrath and 


minded Council on Appointment. Such 
an attitude might well be adopted by our 


neighboring states. 
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My whole administration has, after all, 
in the chain of 
It is 
time now that the work should be con- 


been but a small link 
progress in New York education. 


tinued by a much younger man, with keen 
vision and full strength 
Judging from the efforts, time and care 


and energy. 
already expended by the Regents in seek- 
ing to find the best successor possible, it 
is safe to say that just the right man will 
eventually be chosen to lead New York 
education to greater heights than it has 
yet attained. Nineteen years ago in 
“thanking the Board of Regents for the 
great honor conferred upon me and the 
wide opportunities for service afforded 
me,” I declared in closing: ‘‘ Aided and 
sustained by the efficient staff of 600 here 
in the Education Building, (now 700, 
even after the Grim Reaper of last legis- 
lative session has taken his toll) and 
supported by the 60,000 teachers (now 
90,000) and the hundreds of thousands 
(now millions) of men and women of 
noble purpose throughout the State, | 
hope to carry on this office in a way that 
will not be altogether unworthy of Draper 
and Finley, and to hand it over to my 
own successor with its honor unsullied 
and its lustre undimmed.” And now if I 
may be permitted to offer a toast at this 
dinner, I would say: “ Here’s to the dis- 
tinguished, firm-willed and beloved leader, 
rich in experience and expert knowledge 
of education, who is sure to be called by 
the Board of Regents to carry on the 
educational torch for the State of New 
York. 


and consistent support that has been my 


May he meet with the same loyal 


lot during these 19 years.” 
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An apple for “the teacher”’ was pre- 
sented on behalf of the New York State 
Teachers Association to Dr Frank P. 
Graves at the testimonial dinner of the 
House of Delegates on November 20th in 
Albany as 750 delegates paid tribute to 
the Commissioner of Education who will 
retire July 1, 1940. The presentation of 
the apple, which inclosed a platinum 
watch, was made by Dr Arvie Eldred, 
executive secretary of the association. 

Addressing Doctor Graves as “ our 
teacher,’ Doctor Eldred traced the prog- 


“ec 


ress of “our school” during his term, 
and continued: 

Our school would honor its teacher tonight 
as he prepares to close his term with us. If we 
had the authority to confer degrees, Doctor 
Graves, we should regard this as the fitting 
time to confer one upon you—though you 
stand in no need of it. We should not try to 
be original in the designation of such a degree. 


TEACHERS HONOR DOCTOR GRAVES | 





We should be satisfied to confer upon you the 
familiar and conventional LL.D.; but we should 
translate it to mean, not Doctor of Laws which 
you already possess to the nth power, but rather, 
Doctor of Love, Loyalty and Devotion. That 
would spell our love for you, our loyalty to you, 
our devotion to you; but more, it would spell 
your love of your fellowmen; your loyalty to 
home and family, to friends, to fellow workers, 
to State and Government; your devotion to all 
good causes, and above all to the high cause to 
which you have given your great talents in a 
singularly successful career. 

We can not give you a formal degree and it 
is just as well. We are too close to you for 
that ; but we can give you a kindly remembrance. 
From time immemorial the highest mark of 
affection and devotion of pupil to teacher has 
been a red apple—a custom yet legal in the 
State of New York. I have been commissioned, 
Doctor Graves, by the 48,000 members of the 
New York State Teachers Association to pre- 
sent to our beloved teacher this symbol of our 
esteem. Within it you will find, I hope, a 
timely reminder of our continuing good wishes. 





DEPARTMENT FILLS TWO POSITIONS 


Appointments to two important posi- 
tions in the Department have recently 
been announced. They are: 

Robert W. G. Vail as Director of the 
New York State Library 

Dr Robert R. Hannon as Secretary of 
the State Board of Medical Examiners 
and Executive Secretary of the Medical 
Grievance Committee 

The appointment of Mr Vail as State 
Librarian fills the vacancy caused by the 
resignation more than a year ago of Dr 
James I. Wyer. 

Mr Vail is a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, holds a certificate from the Li- 
brary School of the New York Public 
Library and has taken graduate courses 
at Columbia University and the Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota. His experience has 
been as follows: assistant, New York 
Public Library, 1914-20; librarian, 
Minnesota Historical Society, 1920-21; 
librarian, Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion, 1921-30; and librarian, American 
Antiquarian Society at Worcester, Mass., 
since 1930. 

Since the retirement of Doctor Wyer, 
Joseph Gavit, senior librarian of the State 
Library, has been serving as Acting 
Director. 

Doctor Hannon succeeds Dr Arthur B. 
Van Loon, of Albany, who accepted ap- 
pointment as Secretary of the State 
Board of Medical Examiners on Sep- 
tember Ist, following the sudden death of 


(Concluded on page 107) 











Secondary Education 





BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 


To aid teachers engaged in the develop- 
the 


Bureau of Curriculum Development of 


ment of a social studies program 
the Division of Secondary Education has 
prepared a bibliography of recent contri- 
butions to this field. It includes publica- 
tions that will be helpful in gaining an 
understanding of the philosophy and ob- 
jectives of the secondary school program 
in general and an appreciation of what the 
social studies have to contribute toward 


the enrichment of the whole program, and 


also knowledge of the content of the 
various fields which the term “ social 
studies ”’ includes. 


The list follows: 


Books on Curriculum Construction 
Hollis L. & Campbell, Doak S. 


development. 


Caswell, 
Readings in curriculum 
Amer. Book Co. 1937 

Harap, Henry, & others. 
riculum. Appleton-Century. 

Draper, Edgar. 
of curriculum making. 
1936 


The changing cur- 
1939 

Principles and techniques 
Appleton-Century. 


Books on Philosophy, Objectives and 
Procedures 

Bell, Howard. Youth tell their story. Amer. 
Youth 1937 

National Education Association. Functions 
of secondary education. Bulletin 64. 1937 

Everett, Samuel, ed. The community school. 
Appleton-Century. 1938 

Survey Graphic. Issue of September 1939 

Umstattd, J. G. 


1937 


Commission. 


Secondary school teaching. 


(sinn. 


Y carbooks, Reports and Studies 


Third Yearbook. De- 
Appleton- 


John Dewey Society. 
and the 
1939 


mocracy curriculum. 


Century. 
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Studies. 
growth of 


for the Social 
In-service 


National Council 
Tenth Yearbook. 
social studies teachers. 
1939 

Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Public Education in the State of New 
York 

Wilson, Howard E. Education for citi 
zenship. McGraw-Hill. 1939 

Spaulding, Francis T. 
life. McGraw-Hill. 

National Society for the Study of Education. 
1939 Yearbook. Child development and 
the curriculum. Public School Pub. Co 

National Education Association. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. Fourteenth 
Yearbook. The social studies curriculum 
1936 


Cambridge, Mass 


High school and 
1939 


Educational Periodicals 
Social Education. National Council for the 
Social Studies, Cambridge, Mass. 
Social Studies. McKinley Pub. Co., 
delphia, Pa. 
School Review. 
School and Society. 
Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Phila 


University of Chicago Press 


Science Press, Grand 


Books Relating to the Materials of a 
Social Studies Program 
Krey, A. C. A 
social studies. 
Wesley, Edgar. 
Heath. 1937 
Schutte, T. H. 


program for the 
1938 


regional 
Macmillan. 
Teaching the social studies 


Teaching the social studies 


in the secondary school level. Prentice 
Hall. 1938 

National Council for the Social Studies. Th« 
future of the social studies. 1939 


Courses of Study and Curriculum Bulle- 
tins Published by States, Cities, Ete. 
Missouri. State Department of Education. 

Brief summary and plan for the Missouri 
secondary school curriculum development 
1939 
(Concluded on page 105) 


program. 
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Elementary Education 








MISS HEYL HONORED 

Helen Hay Heyl, Chiet of the Bureau 
of Curriculum Development of the Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education, was the 
special guest of the Virginia State 
Teachers Association at the annual 
Thanksgiving meeting in Richmond. She 
was invited by the Rural Department, the 
Department of Directors and Supervisors 
of Instruction, and the Virginia branch of 
the Administrative and Executive Wom- 
en in Education. During the years that 
Miss Heyl taught in Virginia, she was 
president of the supervisors’ organization, 
one of the organizers of the Rural De- 
partment, and active in the work of the 
Administrative and Executive Women’s 
organization. This vear was a_ special 
homecoming year of the Administrative 
and Executive Women in Education in 
which they celebrated their twentieth 
anniversary. Miss Heyl was the banquet 
speaker. 








i) 


DISCUSSION OUTLINES 


Outlines for the discussion of two 
novels, The Yearling and My Son, My 
Son, are available for parent education 
groups from the Bureau of Child De- 
velopment and Parent Education. Two 
other outlines on Demon Daughter an 
Grapes of Wrath will be availabiec later. 


The second annual nursery school con- 

he New York State Asso- 
ciation for Nursery Education will be 
held on April 18th-20th in Albany. 


ference of th 
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PARENT EDUCATION 

The tenth annual conference of lay and 
professional leaders of parent education 
was held November 30th and December 
Ist and 2d at Syracuse. The subject of 
the conference was “ Present Challenges 
to Parent Education.” The two principal 
speakers were W. Carson Ryan, of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, and William F. 
Mosher, director of the School of Citizen- 
ship of Syracuse University. Doctor 
Ryan spoke on the topic, “ Mental Hy- 
giene and Parent Education,” and Doctor 
Mosher discussed ** Our Opportunities as 
Citizens.” 

An interesting feature of the confer- 
ence was a discussion of the presentation 
of the subject, “ The Resort to Author- 
ity,’ in varied groups by means of 


different materials and procedures. 


SOCIAL STUDIES BOOKS 


(Concluded from page 104) 


Texas. State Department of Education. 
Teaching social studies in junior and 
senior high schools of Texas. November 
1938 

Kansas. State Department of Education. 
The Kansas program for the improvement 
of instruction. Bulletin 6. April 1939 


Oregon. State Education Department. 
Handbook on curriculum study. 1937 
Florida. State Department of Education. A 
guide for exploratory work. Bulletin 1 


November 1938 
Saginaw (Michigan). Social science ma 
terials to try out and revise (Grades 7-12) 


1938 
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Examinations and Testing 





CHANGES IN REGENTS EXAMINATIONS 


Changes in the form and content of the 
January 1940 Regents examinations have 
been announced by Harold G. Thompson, 
Director of the Division of Examinations 
and Testing. 

The elementary arithmetic examination 
will be based on the new syllabus, Mathe- 
matics for Elementary Schools. Since 
the course in mathematics as now organ- 
ized is designed to be continued through- 
out the entire eighth grade, the Regents 
examinations should be deferred until the 
end of the eighth grade. 

In January 1940, the form of the ques- 
tion paper in English four years will be 
changed in the following respects : 

a Answers to objective questions are to 
be written directly on the question paper 
in the spaces provided for this purpose. 
Therefore the question paper bearing the 
name of the pupil and of the school must 
be handed in with the sheets containing 
the composition. 

b An objective question measuring abil- 
ity to read will be offered as an alternative 
to the précis, which will appear in its 
usual form. This alternative will consist 
of 15 objective questions based on short 


selections appearing on the question 
paper. 

c The question calling for the long 
composition (40 credits) will be found 
at the end of the question paper instead 
of at the beginning as heretofore. Pupils 
should be cautioned not to overlook this 
question, for which about one hour and 
15 minutes should be allowed. 

In January 1940, examinations in phy- 
chemistry, biology and 
geography will have the following format: 


sics, physical 


Part I— 50 objective questions 

Part II— Six questions, of which 
four are to be an- 
swered 

Part III — Two questions, of which 


one is to be answered 

This format, used on the physics ques- 
tion paper in June 1939, is now extended 
to the question papers in the other three 
sciences. 

In January and June 1940, the Regents 
question paper in physical geography will 
be based on the old syllabus, but there- 
after on the new syllabus entitled Earth 
Science. 





REGENTS TEST MEASURES ATTAINMENT 


That the Regents English four years 
examination provides a better measure of 
pupils’ attainment than do local tests is 
one of the conclusions reached in a study 
by George W. Norvell, supervisor of 
English for the Department, and Kent 
Pease, reported in the School Review for 
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November 1939. The title of the article 
is ““ A Comparative Study of Regents and 
Local Examinations in English.” 

Is the 
attainment of pupils whose instructors 
have been guided by neither the Regents 
examination nor the New York syllabus 


The problem undertaken was: 
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in English as fairly appraised by the final 
Regents examination as by the local ex- 
amination prepared by the local teacher 
and based on the local course of instruc- 
tion? 

The Columbia Research Bureau Eng- 
lish Test, the final Regents English four 
years examination of June 1936 and a 
local final examination in English were 
administered in each of five schools in 
four states — Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Missouri and New Jersey. Four conclu- 
sions resulted from the study: 


1 The Regents English IV examination, even 
when administered to pupils who have not been 
trained with a view to the taking of this test 
and when scored by raters without special train- 
ing, provides a more fair measure of the pupils’ 


attainment than does the local examination pre- 
pared and rated by the local teacher. 

2 An even fairer assignment of scores is ob- 
tained when Regents papers are rescored by 
trained examiners. 

3 Local teachers are so strongly influenced by 
their opinions of pupils and by the location of 


the “ passing” mark that the scores which they 
assign to local, final examination papers do not 
fairly represent the achievement of pupils. Dis- 
continuance of the local, subjective, final exam- 
ination would seem desirable. In its place pre- 
ferably might be substituted a standardized test 
or a test of an objective type constructed locally. 
If such tests are not available, the assignment 
of marks on the basis of pupils’ class work 
might be made by the teacher. 

4 The accuracy with which Regents examina 
tions in English could be rated by both untrained 
and trained examiners would be increased by 
adding to the proportion of questions of the 
objective type. 





EXTENSION COURSES 


Seginning February 1940, Syracuse 
University will offer extension courses 
directly of interest to school health service 
personnel. It is planned to establish cen- 
ters in Syracuse, Schenectady, Albany, 
Utica, Watertown and Endicott; and if 
there is sufficient demand, other centers 
will be established. Further information 
regarding these extension courses may be 
secured from Dr D. Walter Morton, di 
rector of the Extension School, Syracuse 
University. 

The courses may be credited toward the 
New York State certification require- 
ments and are designed to give instruction 
to school administrators, school phy 
sicians, school nurse-teachers and other 
school health personnel in all phases of 
school health service, including programs 
in conservation of hearing and _ vision, 
school sanitation and special programs 
for the physically handicapped, public re 
lations and publicity as they concern this 
area of school health service, and policies 
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IN HEALTH SERVICE 


and procedures set forth in the publica- 
tions of the Division of Health and Physi 
cal Education of the State Education 
Department. 


—_—_+()- 


APPOINTMENTS 


(Concluded from page 103) 

Dr Harold Rypins, in order that the work 
of the board might not be interrupted. 

Doctor Hannon is a native of New 
York State. He received the bachelor of 
science degree from the University of 
Washington in 1915 and the doctor of 
medicine degree from Johns Hopkins 
University Medical School in 1919. He 
has had a rich professional experience in 
cluding positions in Johns Hopkins Ios 
pital, Cornell University Medical College, 
University of Rochester, Hospital ol 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re 
search, Peiping Union Medical College 
and as superintendent since 1936 of the 


New York Hospital in New York City 
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SUPERVISORY SERVICE 

Since the beginning of the school year, 
members of the staff of the Division of 
School Administrative Services have 
visited 95 supervisory districts, have 
checked and approved more than 8000 
contracts for transportation of pupils and 
have assisted district superintendents of 
schools with transportation arrangements. 

Benjamin R. Miller, supervisor of the 
Division, has revised bus specifications to 
obtain greater economy and safety in 
transportation. Mr Miller is spending 
December advising with school boards in 
western New York, visiting bus manu- 
facturing plants in the Middle West and 
conferring with state officials in other 
states, including Ohio, Michigan, Illinois 


and Indiana. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 

The Division of School Administrative 
Services has announced the following 
dates and places for its annual series of 
regional conferences of district superin- 
tendents of schools: 

Albany, January 24th and 25th 

Syracuse, January 30th and 31st 

Buffalo, February Ist and 2d 

New York, February 7th and 8th 

The program will be announced early 


in January. 


surton H. Belknap, supervisor in the 
Division of School Administrative Serv- 
ices, gave the principal address at the 
dedication of the srewster School on 


December Ist. 


aq J0& 


RURAL LIFE PROGRAMS 

The January radio programs in_ the 
Rural Education and Rural Life Series 
sponsored by the Division of School 
Administrative Services and broadcast by 
Station WGY Mondays at 12.45 p. m. 
follow: 

January 8th, The Parents’ Court, 
“Why the High Schools Have Grown,” 
Dr Robert W. Frederick, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany 

January 15th, Historical Series, * Mil- 
lard Fillmore ” (on the 140th anniversary 
of his birth), Hugh M. Flick, Acting 
Director, Division of Archives and His- 
tory 

January 22d, Rural Education in the 
News, Francis E. Griffin, supervisor, Di- 
vision of School Administrative Services 

January 29th, Farm Paper of the Air 
Book Review, Louis C. Jones, New York 


State College for Teachers 


The New York State Association of 
District Superintendents will hold its 
1940 meeting in Albany during the week 
of the annual Convocation of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 


———_+ »—_—_ 


The Ellenburg Central School was 
dedicated on November 8th. Harold G. 
Thompson, Acting Director of the Divi- 
sion of Examinations and Testing, gave 
the principal address. 

The Mooers Central Rural School was 
dedicated on November 15th. Dr Alfred 
L. Dieholt, of the Plattsburg State 
Normal School, was the principal speaker. 
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Dunkirk Vocational School Pupils Learn To Work with Their Hands 
in Machine Shop 


VOCATIONAL CLASSES ATTRACT MANY PUPILS 


“If I were 21,” said President William 
S. Knudsen of General Motors Corpo- 
would try to get work in a 
failed, I 


ration, “] 
machine shop. If that would 
try for a job in a filling station, or as 
apprentice to an electrician, or a plumber. 
In short, I would work with my hands.” 


And he added, “ Training in manual skills 


Should receive more emphasis in our 
schools. The youngsters won't need 
much encouragement; they have the 
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And 


brain training is likewise an essential part 


natural creative impulse anyway. 
of hand training. The best man is one 
who combines the learning of books with 
the learning which comes of doing things 
with the hands.” 

In our public schools there are some 
youthful Knudsens who have just such 
ideas. Last year more than 200,000 of 


them received industrial arts instruction 


in the regular junior and senior high 
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schools. They spent from 90 to 450 
minutes each week working and studying 
in shops in order that they might acquire 
skills and knowledges that sometime 
would help them to choose a trade or 
solve a problem in physics or wisely pur- 
chase a piece of household furniture. 
Also there were 76,683 pupils in indus- 
trial high schools. These boys and girls 
had concluded that the way to success and 
happiness could be found if they mastered 
the first essentials of a trade before they 
sought employment. They were able to 
combine a general high school program 
with trade preparation including trade 
mathematics and science and drawing. 





Some of them will be leaders in industry 
before long. 

In addition there were 15,194 pupils 
enrolled in technical high schools. They 
are preparing to serve as assistants to 
electrical, mechanical, textile, chemical 
or structural engineers, architects and 
similar kinds of professional workers. 
They studied general high school subjects 
but devoted a major portion of their 
school time to applied science, applied 
mathematics, laboratory and shopwork. 
They have had the educational advantages 
that Thomas A. Edison longed to have in 
his youth. Perhaps at least one of them 
will become a David Sarnoff or a Charles 
P. Steinmetz. 





DIRECTORS URGE EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 


The conference of city directors of 
vocational education held October 4-7, 
1939, at Lake Placid adopted the follow- 
ing recommendations : 


1 That the Regents authorize the organi- 
zation and conduct by local boards of education 
of the State of secondary school postgraduate 
vocational courses for high school graduates 
and older youths, such courses to be of the 
technical or vocational institute type and to be 
on the thirteenth and fourteenth year public 
school levels. 

2 That the Regents recommend to the State 
Legislature a plan for the extension of the 
vocational courses of the state schools of agri- 
culture so that additional agricultural, com- 
mercial, homemaking, technical and_ trade 
courses may be available, tuition free, to youths 
residing in rural areas. 

3 That the Regents recommend to the State 
Legislature appropriate amendments to article 
21-A of the Education Law to the end that 
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unified areas such as the counties of the State, 
subdivisions of the counties or combinations of 
counties may be enabled to conduct in a satis- 
factory way vocational schools for youths who 
reside in school districts too small to warrant 
the establishment of vocational schools. 

4 That the Regents recommend to the State 
Legislature appropriate amendments to the Edu- 
cation Law so that state aid may be granted to 
local boards of education on account of evening 
vocational and general schools, and also day 
vocational schools, which instruct both youths 
and adults over 21 years of age as well as those 
under 21 years of age. 

5 That the Regents recommend to the State 
Legislature the enactment of legislation which 
will require all unemployed minors under 18 
years of age, not high school graduates, to 
attend full-time school in order that such 
minors may receive proper guidance, general 
education and vocational education. 

6 That the Regents cause to be made a 
comprehensive study of the educational needs 
of out-of-school and unemployed youth. 
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EXTENSION OF APPRENTICE TRAINING ASKED 


The Apprentice Training Council of 
the Department has made the following 


recommendations regarding apprentice 
training schools: 
The Apprentice Training Council recom- 


mends the following matters to the consider- 
ation of the Board of Regents with the belief 
that approval will result in an increase in the 
number of apprentice training schools in oper- 
ation and in improved educational opportunities 
for youths who are preparing themselves to 
become skilled workers in the trades and indus- 
trial occupations. 

1 The board of education of each city and 
school district in which reside youths who are 
regularly and lawfully employed as apprentices 
should be urged by the Regents to organize 
apprentice training schools in accordance with 
the provisions of section 610-a of the Education 
Law, the rules of the Regents and the regula- 
tions of the Commissioner of Education 

2 The Regents should authorize the Com- 
missioner of Education in the apportionment of 
moneys appropriated by the Legislature for the 


support of common schools to apportion and 
pay to each school district maintaining an 
apprentice training school the same sums which 
are allowed for high and part-time or continu- 
ation schools under the terms of section 491 of 
the Education Law. The average daily atten- 
dance of all apprentices, that is, those who are 
21 years of age and over, as well as those 
under 21, should be included in determining the 
amount of state aid to be allotted. 

3 The Regents should urge the Legislature 
to provide state aid for apprentice training 
schools which are conducted in the evening. 

The Apprentice Training Council con- 
sists of William O. Hotchkiss, president, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, chair- 
man; Edward W. Edwards, secretary, 
New York State Federation of Labor; 
E. J. Schwanhausser, manager, Worth- 
ington Pump Company; Mrs Betty A. 
Hawley, vice president, New York State 
Federation of Labor; R. C. Muir, vice 
president, General Electric Company. 





SCHOOLS IMPROVE INSTRUCTION OF DEAF PUPILS 


The seven residential schools for the 
education of deaf children, in cooperation 
with the Bureau for Physically Handi- 
capped Children of the State Education 
Department, have recently put into oper- 
ation a plan whereby it is hoped more 
effective training will be provided than 
This 


plan provides for these two procedures: 


has been furnished in the past. 


1 The admission of deaf children to 
these schools at the age of three years 

2 The development of vocational cen- 
ters planned specifically for intensive vo- 
cational training for boys or girls when 
they have reached their adolescent years 
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and previous to the time when they are 
graduated from any of the schools 

The education and training of the deaf 
is one of New York State’s oldest activi- 
ties of planned educational programs for 
physically handicapped children, one of 
the schools in this State having started as 
early as 125 years ago. 

The seven schools are: 

Central New York School 

Deaf, Rome 


for the 


Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York City 

New York School for the Deaf, White 
Plains 
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Northern New York School for the 
Deaf, Malone 
Rochester School for the Deaf 
St Joseph’s School for the Deaf, New 
York City 
St Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo 
Under the program of providing in- 
tensive vocational training, the centers in 
the metropolitan area are the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, with vocational 
training for girls, and the New York 
School the Deaf, with 
training for boys. In the up-state area 
the Central New York School for the 
Deaf at Rome provides vocational train- 


for vocational 


ing for both boys and girls and the North- 
ern New York School for the Deaf at 
Malone is developing a course in voca- 
tional agriculture and horticulture. 

The three remaining schools, St Mary’s, 
Rochester and St Joseph's, are equipped 
to offer training in secondary education. 





In addition to the program available to 


deaf pupils in the residential schools, 
there are public school special classes and 
a special school for deaf pupils. Public 
School 47, New York City, accommodates 
approximately 500 and _ public 
school classes for the deaf are in oper- 
ation in Albany, Schenectady, Glovers- 
ville, Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. 


pupils, 


In the two large centers, Buffalo and 
New York, full-time counselors are work- 
ing with pupils who are about to complete 
their educational program in the schools 
or in some instances with pupils who 


have been graduated and who _ need 
further counseling and adjustment so far 
as their vocational activities are con- 


cerned. 
on in an effort to assist these young per- 
sons to plan and secure the most satis- 
factory employment in keeping with their 


This program is being carried 


training and particular abilities. 


FARM SCHOOLS RENDER COMMUNITY SERVICE 


In addition to the teaching program for 
the regular students enrolled at the State 
Institute of Agriculture at Farmingdale, 
and the state schools of agriculture at 
Alfred, Canton, Cobleskill, Delhi and 
Morrisville, the directors and staff mem- 
bers render many community services. 
These take the form of consultations with 
farmers, gardeners, poultrymen and home 
owners of the region and the maintenance 
of special programs at the schools for 
adults and youth interested in the fields 
of agriculture and country life. 

The wide range of this type of service 
and the large number of persons bene- 
fited are indicated by a summary prepared 
at the State Institute of Agriculture at 
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Farmingdale for the past production 
year. Seven thousand persons received 
specialized assistance through staff con- 
sultations. Lectures and demonstration 
programs were arranged at the institute 
or elsewhere in the patronage area in co- 
operation with garden clubs, farm bu- 
reaus, granges, local agricultural associa- 
tions and the public schools with a total 
attendance of 8898. 
gether with 2290 adults attending the 
institute for additional types of service, 


This enrolment to- 


brings the grand total of persons served 
during the year to 11,188. 

Organized tours, field and laboratory 
and 


demonstrations guidance activities 


with reference to agriculture were pro- 
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vided for 3650 pupils from the public 
schools within driving distance of the in- 


stitute. These activities have been closely 
correlated with the teaching programs of 
local schools in such fields as nature study, 
elementary school science, school garden- 
ing and guidance services. 

In the field of special technical service, 
5500 autopsies were performed by the 
staff from the poultry disease laboratory, 





conducted cooperatively with the State 
Veterinary College, and nearly two mil 
lion doses of vaccines were distributed 
The Bang’s disease control program for 
southeastern New York is centered at the 
institute and serves more than 150 dairy 
herds. Sixty contestants entered hens in 
the egg-laying contest and 507 persons 
received and bulletins 


weekly reports 


regarding the progress of the contest. 


EXCESS QUOTA FUND FOR HOMEMAKING 


Boards of education maintaining voca- 
tional programs in homemaking have 
received checks representing reimburse- 
ment from federal funds, including a pro 
rata distribution of the vocational home- 
This allot- 


making “ excess quota fund.” 
ment is subject to the provision that it 
be used to strengthen and extend the 
vocational homemaking program. <A plan 
of the way this money will be used was 
requested in the letter of Associate Com- 
missioner Lewis A. Wilson, inclosing the 
federal check. The plan should be sent 
to the Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation for approval. 

The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation has compiled a list of accepted 
ways in which this fund may be used. 
It can not be used for class supplies or 
equipment, since the George-Deen Act 
specifically prohibits its use for that 
purpose. 

A school may allocate all of this money 
to one of the projects listed below, or to 
two or more of them: 

1 To pay the salary of a part-time 
home economics teacher for part of a day 
or part of a week, or part of a year 
(several weeks or months) 
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the home economics 


gram available to more boys and girls, by 


a To make pro- 
adding classes in grades 7 and 8, giving 
additional time to work in those grades, 
adding classes for pupils not now regis- 
tered in home economics classes, and/or 
sharing in the unit teaching in the ele- 
mentary grades 

b To 
out-of-school youth or older adults during 


teach homemaking classes for 
the day or in the evening 

2 To pay the traveling expenses of the 
teacher to Albany to confer with mem- 
bers of the Bureau of Home Economics 
Education on the local problems of home 
economics education 

3 To pay for a substitute teacher so 
that the regular teacher may have the 
time to go to Albany for a conference, 
or do a concentrated piece of work one 
week in visiting 


or two afternoons a 


homes, or teach an adult class 
4 To 


teacher for visiting homes 


pay for transportation of the 

5 To pay for some of the routine work, 
such as working on school records, in 
the cafeteria, supervising study halls etc., 
which the teacher now does in order to 
free her time for more concentrated work 
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on the vocational program than is now 
possible. This freed time could be used 
ways to improve the 
effectiveness of the 
relation to home living, such as conferring 


in a variety of 
vocational work in 
with pupils during school hours on home 
projects or home problems; conferring 
with parents on the pupils’ home projects ; 
visiting pupils’ homes ; making more care- 
ful and useful records of pupils’ needs 
and progress and of home visits and home 
findings; preparing and analyzing check 
lists needed as a basis for planning units 
of work; studying the occupations of 
vocational homemaking graduates as a 
basis for possible adjustments in the 
course content; preparing special demon- 





supple- 


strations, displays, exhibitions 
mentary to the class work; securing more 
adequate facilities for teaching; studying 
home and community practices; working 
more frequently with the advisory com- 
mittee; developing cooperative units of 
work with the agricultural teacher on 
home yard improvement or the home 
vegetable garden ; or with the commercial 
teacher on household accounts and con- 
sumer buying. 

If a school wishes to use this money 
for other purposes than those listed, a 


special request will need to be made to 





REPORTING FEDERAL AID FOR HOMEMAKING 


In making out the annual financial 
report of the board of education to the 
State Education Department, superin- 
tendents of schools are advised by the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education 


that if the homemaking teacher was 
employed for an additional month of 
service during last summer, not for 


11 months, her salary for that month of 
service is not a part of her contract salary 
and therefore, is not charged to the salary 
This item should be 


financial 


of the teacher. 
entered on the 
item 13-3 on page 1, “ Federal allotment 


(paid through 


report under 


for vocational education 
State ).” 

Since this amount of $200, or the addi- 
tional month's salary, is not a part of the 
teacher's contract salary, it is not subject 
to the 4 per cent retirement deduction. 
on the 


It should, however, be entered 


financial report to the State Education 
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the Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation. 
Department under item 3-9, page 2 of 


that report, with a note made by the 
superintendent indicating that this is 
federal reimbursement of the teacher's 


salary and is not a part of her salary. 
The superintendent also should report 
this to the Retirement Board. 
The amount of excess quota should be 
annual financial 


entered on the report 


blank under item 13-3, page 1. 
en 


COUNTY STUDY GROUPS 
The 


State are organized in county groups for 


home economics teachers of the 


the purpose of professional improvement 
through a study of their teaching prob- 
lems. This is part of a plan for the 
in-service training of teachers which has 
been stimulated by the Bureau of Home 


Economics Education. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


Adult education has been an accepted 


educational program of 


part of the 
Watertown for the past 11 years. The 
program has been continuous except for 
one term of 10 weeks when it was closed 
because of curtailment of funds in the 
educational budget. 

The peak of the program was reached 
in January 1935, when the regular teach- 
ing staff was supplemented by T. E. R. A. 
teachers. At that time there were 43 
teachers employed, 1325 students en- 
rolled and an aggregate weekly attend- 
ance of 1720. 
\W. P. A. program in March 1939, the 


teaching staff in this department numbers 


Since the close of the 


17, and weekly attendance totals 751 
adults. 

The aim of the adult classes is to in- 
terest adults in furthering their education. 
A wide range of courses is offered. 
Classes are now being conducted in bench 
and machine woodwork, automobile me- 
chanics, machine shop, acetylene welding, 
typewriting, office machines, shorthand, 
speed dictation, office filing, bookkeeping, 
retail selling, home nursing, first aid, 
boat building, clothing remodeling, cur- 
rent events, meal preparation, consumer 
buying, citizenship, English for foreign- 
ers, child psychology and Polish language. 

Because of the geographical location of 
Watertown, considerable interest has been 
shown in the boat-building class. Sixty 
two full sized boats of various kinds have 
been constructed. These include sharpies, 
V-bottom boats, snipes, sailboats, speed 
Material for these 


boats, and row boats 
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IN WATERTOWN 


boats is furnished by the students and 
amounts in some cases to $135. 


There is no registration or tuition 
charge for evening school, but there are 
shop fees in certain classes where ma- 
terials are used. These vary from 10 
cents in typewriting, to $10 for the term 
in acetylene welding. 

The year’s work is divided into two 
terms of ten weeks each, starting in Oc- 
tober and closing in March. Classes are 
in session two hours each night, four 
nights weekly and are carried on in the 
High School, Remington Institute and 
Arsenal Street School. 

The popularity of the offerings has 
determined the curriculum for each term 
and variations have been made as the de 
mand for instruction has been satisfied. 
During the past years, in addition to the 
subjects now being offered, the following 
subjects were requested and were offered : 
business English, corrective English, com 
mercial arithmetic, voice culture, com 
mechanical 


mercial law, drawing and 


blueprint reading, frechand drawing, 


applied art, industrial chemistry, shop 
mathematics, roof framing, piano, special 


cooking classes for county and city wel 


fare people, Italian, Spanish, interion 


decoration, surveying, electric theory, 


public speaking, plumbing and joint wip 
ing, lip reading, band and orchestra in 
hairdressing and 


truction, ececonomn 


beauty culture, leather craft, knitting, 
tair building, song writing, news and 
short tory writing, advertising and sales 
education, Irench, and a lecture course 


on the history of Russia 
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Building Boats in Watertown Evening School 


Watertown has been extremely inter- 
ested in offering to adults opportunities 
to review technical and trade knowledge, 
to assure continued employment and to 
prepare either for industrial advancement 


or advancement in commercial work where 
further training and practice were needed. 
Attention has also been given to educa- 
activities both in 


tion for leisure-time 


cultural and civic subjects. 





The Hornell board of education has 
issued a booklet entitled “ Ten Years of 
Progress in the Public Schools of Hor- 
nell.” This shows for the past ten years 
the average daily attendance, the number 
of teachers, the number of graduates and 
financial data and presents some outstand- 


ing features of the work of the schools. 
Seiiseaaliadscieni 
The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, of Washington, 
1). C., has announced that Negro History 
Week will be observed beginning Febru- 
ary 11, 1940. 
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The National Child Labor Committee 
has announced that Child Labor Day will 
be observed the last week-end in January 
1940. 
day may be obtained upon request to the 
which has headquarters at 
avenue, New York City. 


Material for the observance of the 


committee, 
419 Fourth 


——()———_—_— 


A word and picture sketch of the 


Oswego public schools is given in a 


publication of the Oswego board of 
education. The 104-page pamphlet is 


profusely illustrated with pictures of 


pupils engaged in school activities. 
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EDUCATIONAL FILMS FOR SCHOOL USE 


The Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids 
calls attention to two recent developments 
in the nontheatrical use of motion pic- 
tures that will doubtless be of interest to 
many schools in this State. 

For many years it has been the con- 
viction of school people that some means 
should be found for making available for 
classroom use some of the excellent edu- 
cational films exhibited in the motion pic- 
ture theaters. In the spring of 1937 there 
was formed an Advisory Committee of 
Motion Pictures in Education, under the 
chairmanship of Mark A. May, of Yale 
University. That committee collaborated 
closely with the Motion Picture Produc- 
ers and Distributors of America in form- 
ulating a plan for releasing to the schools 
films of real educational value. 

The 


was the formation of a series of review- 


first result of that collaboration 
ing panels composed of qualified special- 
ists in the principal subject matter fields. 
The reviewing panels undertook the task 
of examining the most promising of the 
15,000 theatrical short subjects that were 
then available. Of that huge total ap- 
proximately 2000 films were actually re- 
viewed and evaluated by one or another 
of the reviewing panels. Of the films 
reviewed approximately 500 were found 
to have “ sufficient educational promise to 


justify trying them out in the schools.” 


The next step in the relations between 
educators and producers resulted in au- 
thorization from the latter to reduce the 
width and to 


selected films to 16 mm 
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make them available to schools for an ex- 
perimental period of three years. 

For the distribution of the films there 
has been set up a nonprofit organization 
known as Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 
with offices at 25 West 43d street, New 
York City. 


catalog that gives full synopses of the 


It has prepared a 320-page 


films with recommendations as to subject 
and grade placement. The films may be 
rented or leased for periods ranging from 
two weeks to three years. The rental fees 
are used to defray the necessary costs of 
making the prints and of operating the 
distribution service. During the experi- 
mental period of three years the produc- 
ers have waived any financial return to 
the films in 


themselves from the use of 


the schools. In turn, the schools are to 
use the films solely for regular instruc 
tional work without charging admission 
fees or in any other way capitalizing on 
the film showings. 
The Commission on Human Relations 
of the Progressive Education Association 
has collaborated in a somewhat different 
manner with the producers of theatrical 
motion pictures. Under the chairmanship 
of Dr Alice V. Keliher, the commission 
has for some years experimented with the 
from theatrical feature 


deal 


aspects of human relations. 


use of excerpts 


pictures which with fundamental 
The primary 
object of these experiments was to ex 
plore the possibilities of using the films 
to motivate discussion on various prob 
behaviour and social 


lems of human 


relationships. 
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Convinced of the potential value of this 
type of utilization of films, the commis- 
sion now offers more than 50 short films 
re-edited from full-length feature pro- 
ductions. The running time of these 
films varies from five minutes to one-half 
hour. The films, reduced to 16 mm 
width, are now available to high school 
and college groups and other adult groups 
engaged in the study of social problems. 


The films may be rented for periods 
ranging from two weeks to 30 weeks. A 
catalog is available and study materials 
have been prepared to accompany each 
film. Schools and other organizations in- 
terested in using the films may secure full 
information from the Commission on 
Human Relations, Progressive Education 
Association, 45 Rockefeller plaza, New 
York City. 





NETWORK PROGRAMS 

Because of frequent inquiries, it seems 
advisable to repeat some of the references 
to radio material given in the September 
issue of the Bulletin to the Schools. 

Teachers may obtain free of charge the 
following monthly bulletins: 

CBS Student Guide, published by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 485 
Madison avenue, New York City. This 
forms a chart suitable for posting on a 
bulletin board, and lists the principal 
“ educational and cultural” programs of 
the Columbia network, including the pro- 
grams of the American School of the Air. 

NBC Presents, published by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, RCA 
Building, New York City. This is also 
suitable for bulletin board use, and lists 
the principal sustaining programs of the 
NBC “ Red” and “ Blue” networks. 


——() 


WILL EVALUATE FILMS 

New York University has established 
an Educational Film Institute for the 
purpose of producing, distributing and 
evaluating motion pictures in the field of 
education. 
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RADIO GUIDE 


Perhaps the most complete information 
about forthcoming programs is that pub- 
lished in the weekly magazine Radio 
Guide. In the section “This Week’s 
are listed both network and 
for each quarter-hour 
For network pro- 


Programs ” 
local programs 
interval from 8 a. m. 
grams, such as the American School of 
the Air, the local stations carrying the 
program are listed, as well as the origi- 
nating station. 


——_()-—-——_ 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids 
has issued Circular 3, Sources of Infor- 
mation on Films for School Use, which 
is available for free distribution. The 
circular contains the material published in 
the October issue of the Bulletin to the 
Schools, with some additions. 


——— (pee 


Daily radio programs are being broad- 
cast by the New York City public schools 
in an experiment to determine the educa- 
tional aspects of radio. Many of the 
programs are presented by pupils under 
faculty guidance. 
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School and Puddic Libraries 





LIBRARIES PROVIDE “MOTHERS’ ROOMS” 


“In the Youngstown, Ohio, Public 
Library,” Mrs Franklin D. Roosevelt 
recently said, “ I saw the first ‘ Mothers’ 
Room’ established in any library in this 
country, or for that matter, in the world. 
It is planned to aid parents from the time 
their children are little until they are 
It has been extensively used 
and 


grown. 
by the parent-teacher 
mothers’ clubs.” Continuing, she said: 

I can see innumerable ways in which it would 
be of great value to the mothers of growing 
children. Here is a place to find books which 
may answer questions coming up in daily life 
at home; to obtain information on the books 
which children should read; to gather material 
for the stories which children are constantly 
asking for; and here are trained consultants 
ready to talk over individual problems or to 
I wish there were such 


association 


lead discussion groups. 
rooms in every library. 


Many libraries in New York State give 


such service to parents. The Syracuse 


Public Library has a Parents’ Room 


officially opened in May 1938. 
the Albany Public Library and the libra- 


For years 


ries in the metropolitan district have fur- 
nished comprehensive service to parents 
through their readers’ advisory services, 
specialists and their 
The 


Suffalo 


children’s library 


monthly publications. Rochester 
Public Library and the 


Library maintain consultation services for 


Public 


parents, and the Seymour Library of 
Auburn has recently established a parent- 
teacher alcove in which are gathered all 
books on story telling, books about chil- 
dren’s books, books on the practical and 
psychological approach to child study, 
current magazines of interest to parents 
and teachers and a collection of picture 
books that have appeal and value in con 
tent from educational and artistic stand- 


points. 


ADULTS LEARN TO USE LIBRARIES 


An interesting demonstration was held 
in the borough of Queens during the 
spring of 1939 to ascertain the value of 
adult class visits to branch libraries. 

Teachers arranged with the nearest 
branch library for space and hours for 
the The librarian made careful 
plans for the visit. 

Twenty-five teachers conducted visits 
to 19 branch libraries 


visit. 


of 63 classes 
including the central library at Jamaica. 
Benefits from the visits were found to be 
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threefold: the students learned about the 
resources and services of a free public 
library which will continue to be of help 
to them; the teaching program of the 
classes was benefited by better class in- 
struction brought about by more complete 


be I Ik 


teachers and students; and the library 


access to resources for use of 


benefited by being able to serve more 


satisfactorily a new group of adult 


borrowers. 
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BOOK WEEK 


over State have come 


reports of unique and interesting book 


From all the 


festivals and celebrations. 

Book Week in Corning was ushered in 
by a proclamation by the mayor. 

The Corning papers also carried the 
following explanation and invitation from 
Mary L. McCabe, librarian of the Corn- 
ing Public Library: 

Twenty-one years ago was established the 
custom of setting aside a week which was to 
be observed as a period in which to increase our 
awareness of children’s books. The week was 
originally called Children’s Book Week but is 
now nationally known as Book Week. . . If you 
believe in books, in their power of developing 
character and training youth, in their value in 
furnishing the background of information on 
which the success of a democratic government 
Book Week? 
Sometimes the simplest observance is the most 
Plan to read more and better books. 


depends will you help observe 
effective. 
Plan to share your books and your knowledge 
of books citizen of 


Corning, to visit your library at least once dur- 


with others. Plan, as a 


ing the week and if possible spend a little time 
examining the children’s display that you may 
Corning library is offering to 


know what 


Corning’s youth. 


— , ' — 


NEW PAMPHLET 

The latest pamphlet published by the 
Public Affairs Committee (Public Affairs 
Pamphlets. No. 38 1939. 10c) is The 
Fight on Cancer, by Clarence C. Little, 
a brief summary of the facts of cancer 
control. 

Librarians will find it useful in answer- 
ing the many questions asked as to the 
symptoms, prevalence and accepted forms 
of treatment of the disease, as well as a 
guide to further reading. 

The author is managing director of the 
\merican Society for the Control of Can- 
cer and the pamphlet is being widely dis- 


tributed by the society. 
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NECROLOGY 


The library profession of New York 


has recently lost three well-known libra- 
rians who for years were actively identi- 
fied with all library affairs in their own 
communities and in the State. The pro- 
fession is left enriched by their many and 
various abilities and their zeal and devo- 
tion to the work. 

Mrs Clara K. Lyons, librarian of the 
Amsterdam Free Library since 1927, died 
June 13, 1939. 

Ruth R. Wellman, former superinten- 
dent of the extension division of the New 
York Public Library, died October 24, 
1939. Miss Wellman resigned her posi- 
tion in 1937 because of ill health. 

Fanny E. Wead, of the Canton Free 
Library, was struck by an automobile on 
November 12th and died as a result of 
injuries November 16, 1939. 


TRIBUTE TO LIBRARIANS 

Under the Book Shelf section of the 
Guild News of Saranac Lake for Novem- 
24th the well-deserved 
tribute appeared : 

\ glance about our local public library shows 


ber following 


definitely that it is one of the most complete 
and well stocked libraries of its kind. Every 
effort is made by the librarians to keep abreast 
of the times, while there are enough of the 
stand-bys gladden the 


good old present to 


heart of even the most avid classicist. . . Some 
of these virtues [of the perfect librarian] and 
probably the most important, are friendliness, 
insight, kindliness and a passionate interest im 
books. All of these qualities our two local 
librarians possess in abundance, and so we take 
this opportunity to salute them for the invalu- 
able service which they are rendering to the 


citizens of this village. 
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STUDIES OF COLLECTIVE THINKING TECHNIC 


COMPILED BY THE DIVISION OF ADULT 


Bowman, L. C. How to lead discussion. 
Woman's Press. 1934. 35c. 

Outlines practical methods, the advantages 
and limitations of discussion and successive 
steps in the arrangement and conduct of pub- 
lic meetings. 


Pamphlet 


Cartwright, M. A. Panel. (Journal of Adult 
Education, 5: 37-42. Jan. 1933) 

A brief presentation by the director of the 
American Association for Adult Education 
of what constitutes a panel discussion and 
how this device can best be employed in group 
conferences. 

thinking. 


Process of 


1928. 


Elliott, H. S. 


Ass'n Press. 


group 
$3 

How to develop group discussion so that 
it is kept from degenerating into group talk 
and becomes an expression of mature group 
thinking. 


Ewing, R. L. Methods of conducting forums 
and discussions. Ass'n 1926. $1 
An attempt to bring together the experi- 
ences of the Y. M. C. A. in conducting 
forums. 


Press. 


methods for 
Adult Edu- 


Fansler, Thomas. Discussion 


Amer. Ass'n for 
1934. $1.50 

Case studies of the 
group and the panel, 
of each, records of 
standards of judging 
meeting. 


adult groups. 
cation. 
forum, the discussion 
methods of procedure 
typical meetings and 


the success of each 


— discussion; a guide 


New York 


Education. 1937. 


—- Effective 
group 
Gencral 


group 


for members Univ., 
Div. 


Pamphlet 


of 15c. 


How to develop small-group discussion as 
an effective way of learning through active. 
constructive participation of each member of 
the group. 


New 


Education 


Teaching adults by discussion 
Div. 
Pamphlet 


York 
1938. 


Univ., of General 
35c. 

Purpose of discussion, general methods and 
other important phases are discussed. 


Garland, a. V. & Phillips, C. F. Discussion 
methods, explained and illustrated. H. W. 
Wilson. 1938. $1.25 (The Reference shelf, 
v. 12, no. 2) 
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EDUCATION AND LIBRARY EXTENSION 

Outlines the requirements for current dis 
cussion methods, together with examples 
showing how these methods are used in dis 
cussion situations. Designed to help the in 
dividual speaker, leader or participant to 
improve his knowledge and skill. 


Modern 
H. 


Judson, L. S. & Judson, Ellen. 
group discussion; public and private. 
W. Wilson. 1937. 90« 

A brief and practical manual of discussion 
outlining step by step the technics for organ 
izing, conducting, participating in and evalu 
ating group discussion 


Landis, B. Y. This 
Nat'l Conference of Christians and Jews 
1939. 5c. 


business of discussion 


Pamphlet 


How to organize a group. How to start 


discussion. Tested methods 
Leigh, R. D. 
rules of procedure. 
A textbook for a course in leadership train 
ing, with an appendix on the rules of parlia- 
mentary procedure. 


Group leadership, with modern 


Norton 1936. $2.50 


Shefheld, A. D. Creative discussion. Ass'n 
Press. 1927. 50c. Paper 
\ statement of method for leaders and 
members of discussion groups and = con 
ferences. 
— Training for group experienc rhe 
Inquiry. 1929, $1.50 
Syllabus for a course in the training of 
discussion group leaders 
Studebaker, J. W. American way. MeGraw 
Hill. 1935. $2 
An account of the Des Moines forum ex 
periment and an interpretation of what it 
means 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Discus 
sion a brief guide to methods Gov't 
Pte Office. 1936. Free. Pamphlet 
Intended to assist organizations and indi 
viduals interested in’ establishing discussion 
groups, particularly in rural areas 
Walser, Frank. Art of conference. Harper 
1934. $3 
Considers the difficulties and problems in 


volved im good discussion 
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Personal and Professional 





TRIBUTE TO DR SPINNING 

Dr James M. Spinning, superintendent 
of schools at Rochester, was honored at 
a dinner tendered on October 25th by the 
Rochester Teachers Association in recog- 
nition of his completion of 25 years of 
service in the school system of which for 
six years he has been the head. 


An editorial in the Rochester Times- 
Union paid this tribute to Superintendent 
Spinning : 

Friendly, fun-making, democratic, capable, 
decisive, James M. Spinning has completed 25 
years with the school system of his native city 
where he obtained most of his curricular — and 
extracurricular — education and where he has 
built a reputation as a schoolman which has 
made him, within the past few weeks, president 
of the New York State Council of School 
Superintendents. 

It wasn’t exactly an easy job to succeed 
Herbert S. Weet as head of Rochester’s school 
system. Jim Spinning realized it, in all modesty. 
But he also realized that he would not be able 
to fight in the Weet armor, admirable though 
that armor was. He would have to wear the 
peculiar Spinning make. And he has. In the 
six years, it has proved itself not only stylish 
and durable but easy as an old shoe. No one 
questions that it is good for many, many more 


years. 


= 


NAMED PRESIDENT 

Dr Robert S. Thompson, director of 
training at the Fredonia State Normal 
School, was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers College and Normal 
School Faculties at the annual meeting 
held on October 12th in Albany. 
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ELECTED SUPERINTENDENT 

Frank J. Ryan has been elected super- 
intendent of schools of the third super- 
visory district of Oneida county, succeed- 
ing Mrs Neva S. Angell, who recently 
retired. 

A graduate of the Cortland State 
Normal School, Superintendent Ryan has 
also studied at Cornell and Syracuse uni- 
versities and earned the degree of bache- 
lor of science in education. His experi- 
ence includes teaching positions at Liberty 
and Rushville and principalships at Cly- 


mer, Wyoming, Avoca and Dundee. His 
address is Sherrill. 
— 
DOCTOR FARRAND DIES 
Dr Livingston Farrand, president 


emeritus of Cornell University, died on 
November 8th in New York City. He 
retired as president of Cornell University 
in 1937 after 16 years’ service to the in- 
stitution. A physician by training, Doc- 
tor Farrand made notable contributions 
as a scientist, relief worker and educator 
and in the field of public health, particu- 
larly as a leader in the campaign against 
tuberculosis. 


SUPERINTENDENT TO RETIRE 


William C. Greenawalt has announced 
his intention to retire as superintendent 
of schools at Olean in August 1940. He 
has administered the Olean schools since 


1920. 
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COLLEGES INSTALL NEW PRESIDENTS 


Several new presidents of colleges in 
this State have recently been inaugurated. 
The new presidents include: 

Dr Harry D. Gideonse, Brooklyn Col- 

lege 

Dr Henry J. Arnold, Hartwick College 

srother A. Victor, Manhattan College 

Dr Burritt C. Harrington, Cazenovia 

Seminary and Junior College 

Doctor Gideonse, who was installed as 
president of Brooklyn College on October 
19th, was born in The Netherlands and 
was brought to this country as a young 
child. He received his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees at Columbia University 
and holds the Diplomé des Hautes Etudes 
Internationales from the University of 
Geneva. He came to the presidency of 
Brooklyn College from the University 
of Chicago, where since 1930 he had been 
associate professor of economics. Prior 
to that he was assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Rutgers University, director of 
international students’ work at Geneva 
and lecturer in economics at Barnard and 
Columbia. He is the author of books 
and articles on economics and has been 
editor of the Public Policy pamphlets of 
the University of Chicago. 

President Arnold was inducted head of 
Hartwick College at ceremonies held on 
October 21st He came to 
this State from Wittenberg College in 
Springfield, Ohio, where since 1925 he 
had been professor of psychology and 
dean of the division of special schools. 
He has had a rich experience as high 


school principal, college instructor and 


in Oneonta. 


dean and has been active in the National 


Lutheran JTducational Conference, ol 


which he has been secretary-treasurer 
since 1922. President Arnold received 


his bachelor’s degree from the University 
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of Iowa and his doctorate from Ohio 
State University. 

Manhattan College called to its presi- 
dency this year Brother A. Victor from 
the Christian Brothers House of Studies, 
Casa San Giuseppi, Rome, Italy. For 
seven years previously, from 1929 to 
1936, he had been associated with Man- 
hattan College as professor of philosophy 
and vice president. Brother Victor com- 
pleted his undergraduate study at Man- 
hattan College and his graduate work at 
Fordham University, from which he re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy. 


FOUNDER'S DAY 

Dr Julian Park, dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences at the University of 
Buffalo, gave the Founder’s Day address 
at Alfred University on November 9th. 
He the 
doctor of laws. 


received honorary degree of 


TUFTS SCHOLARSHIP 


Tufts College at Medford, Mass., has 
announced its annual prize scholarship 
competition open to juniors, seniors and 
postgraduate pupils of public and private 
schools. Three scholarships of $2000 
each and three of $1200 each will be 
awarded. Candidates will be judged on 
the basis of school record, personal in 
formation and a one-hour examination 
on March 4, 1940, administered by local 
school authorities. Full information and 
application blanks may be obtained from 
the prize scholarship committee of Tufts 


College. 
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Educational Notes and News 





TEACHERS ASSOCIATION ASKS FULL STATE AID 


Recommendations that full state aid 
for education be provided in accordance 
with the provisions of the Friedsam Act 
and that tenure be extended to teachers 
in rural areas were made in resolutions 


adopted by the House of Delegates of the 


New York State Teachers Association, 
which met November 20th and 21st in 
Albany. 


The resolution in regard to state aid 
follows: 

We reaffirm our belief in the present mini- 
mum program of state financial aid to educa- 
tion as provided by the Friedsam Act and we 
deplore the hasty action taken, without adequate 
study, by the New York State Legislature at 
the 1939 session resulting in a reduction of 
state aid, which has resulted in a serious cur- 
tailment of educational opportunities for many 
children in this State and 
resulted in placing additional tax burdens on 


which has also 


local real estate in numerous communities where 
state aid was intended to relieve such burdens. 
We register our approval of the action of the 
Board of Regents in undertaking a study of 
all present laws pertaining to the apportionment 
of school funds by the State. 


The delegates adopted the following 


resolution regarding tenure: 


Resolved, That the present teacher tenure 
law be extended to include nontenure areas, the 
district superintendent to make recommenda- 


tions for tenure in the case of principals and 
of teachers in schools not under the adminis- 
tration of a principal; that the district superin- 
tendent and principal jointly recommend teach 
under the administration of a 


ers for tenure 


principal. 

The association also went on record as 
favoring the restoration of the provision 
Law that no district 


in the Education 


shall receive less than $425 for each quali- 
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fied teacher. This provision was repealed 


by the Legislature in 1939. 

Other resolutions adopted include: 

Favoring federal aid sufficient to guar- 
antee a nationwide minimum program of 
education, with control vested in the 
states and local districts 

Urging that state aid be provided for 
kindergartens 

Favoring larger units of school admin 
istration and taxation 

Commending the Board of Regents for 
its action lengthening the general elemen- 
tary course in normal schools to four 
years and recommending that the schools 
be changed to teachers colleges 

Paying tribute to the late Dr Abram R. 
Brubacher, president of the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany 

Requesting a simplification and reduc- 
tion in number of school reports 

William J. Small, deputy superintend- 


ent of schools of Niagara Falls, was 


reelected president of the association 
Other officers were reelected as follows: 
first vice president, Dr John W. Dodd, 
Freeport ; 


superintendent of schools at 


second vice president, Pauline E. Baker, 
Albany High School ; third vice president, 
Kdith E. School, 


Auburn ; fourth vice president, Dr Ernest 


Armitage, Seymour 


C. Hartwell, principal of the Brockport 
State Normal School. 
——_lO——_ 

Dr Arvie [ldred, executive secretary 
of the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion, gave the principal address at the 
dedication of the enlarged Van Rensselaer 


High School in Rensselaer. 
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Design for Reading 








RECENT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


LIBRARY 


COMPILED BY 


ANNA CLARK KENNEDY 


AND RUTH F. EVANS, SCHOOL 


SUPERVISORS 


These books are important for junior 
and senior high schools, timely, useful 


for school purposes and attractive to 


pupils. They are significant for their 
social values and for their contributions 


to an understanding of the present. They 
are on the whole books that can be used 
by pupils of average reading ability. 
Titles with limited appeal and of con- 
siderable reading difficulty have been 
omitted and the few books that have been 
included for more mature readers are 
marked with an “ s.” 

It is suggested that secondary schools 
of the State check this list and buy those 


titles that they do not now have. 


Introducing the World of Science 


Con- 
$1.20 


Compton, Ray, & Nettles, C. H., eds 


quests of science. Harcourt. 1939. 


Twenty-two selections from outstanding 


books about science and scientists. 
Gail, O. W. Romping through physics. 
Knopf. 1934. $1.50 
Holmes, H. N. Have you had your vita- 
mins. Farrar. 1938. $1 


Lucas, J. M. 


Lippincott. 


Where did your garden grow? 
1939. $2 
their origin. 


Flowers traced to the lands of 


Effective illustrations. 


Morgan, A. P. Things a boy can do with 
electricity. Scribner 1938. $2 
His Pageant j electricul ( \ppletos 
Century. 1939. $3.50) promises to be equally 
interesting 


Pigman, A. P. Story ol} water \ppleton 


Century. 193# $1.50 
Reed, W. M. America treasure Hhias 
court. 1939. $3 


natural and humats 


Our resource 
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Ix 


Reynolds, N. B. & Manning, E. S., eds 
McGraw 


cursions in science. 1939, $2.50 


Thirty contemporary scientists present in 


simple language the stories of their special 

fields which range from astronomy to phy 

siology and from stones to archeology 
Sanderson, I. T. Animal treasure. Viking 


Press. 1937. $3 


\ lively account of an expedition to West 
\frica to collect museum specimens 


Snedigar, Robert. Our small native animals, 


their habits and care Random House 
1939. $2.50 

Verrill, A. H. Minerals, metals and gems 
Page. 1939. $3 

Weeks, M. E. Discovery of the clements; 
4th ed. enl. & rev Journal of Chemical 
Education, Easton, I’a 1939, $3.50 


Our World; Its Background and Its 
Problems 


Beard, C. A. & Beard, M. R. 


America in 


mid-passage Macmillan, 1939, $3.50 

Carmer, C. L. The Hudson Farrar 1939 
$2.50 

Casner, M. B. & Peattie, Roderick. Iixplor 
ings geography Harcourt. 1937. $1.96 

Commager, H. S. & Nevins, Allan, eds. ‘Wh 
heritage of America Little 1939 $4: 
chool ed. $2.40 

Gould, K. M. Window on thre orld 
Stackpole 19038 ~3 

Gunther, John. Inside Asia. Harper 1930 
~ 3.50 

—_— — In icle ] Lice 1 oe Tha pet 
193% £3.50 

Halliburton, Richard. Look of marvels; t 
Occident Robbs 1937 ‘2 50 






Pa 








Second book of mar- 
1938. $2.50 


Halliburton, Richard. 

vels; the Orient. 
School editions available at 

lower price are equally attractive. 
address the publisher. 

Shoen, H. H. & Hunt, E. M. 
source studies of American history. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 1939. 
90c 


Bobbs. 
a decidedly 
For prices 


Sidelights and 


Smith, J. R. Men and resources; a study of 
North Harcourt. 1937. $2.20 


Waln, Nora. 


1939. $3 


America. 
Reaching for the stars. Little. 
The westward 
readings on our 
Appleton-Century. 


Woestemeyer, I. F., ed. 
movement; a book of 


changing frontiers. 
? 


1939. $2.25 

Conservation 
Cornell University. Conservation in the 
United States. Ithaca. Comstock Pub. 


Co. 1939. $3 


Du Puy, W. A. 


lan. 1938. $3 


Floherty, J. J. Sons of the hurricane. 
1938. $2 


Nation's forests. Macmil- 
Lip- 
pincott. 
reference 


Youth at the wheel; a 


book on safe driving. Lippincott. 1937. 
$1.75 
Lord, R. R. Behold our land. 1938. $3 


Our World: Its Work and Its Workers 


Augur, Helen. Book of fairs. Harcourt. 
1939. $2.50 

Brindze, Ruth. Johnny get your money’s 
worth. Vanguard. 1938. $2 


Conklin, Groff. All about houses. Messner. 


1939. $2 


Floherty, J. J. Make way for the mail. Lip- 
pincott. 1939. $2 
Your daily paper. Lippincott. 1938. 


$2 
Machines and the men 
Mac- 


Hartman, Gertrude. 
world of industry. 
$2.50 


made the 
1939, 


who 

millan. 
Lamprey, Louise. Story of weaving. Stokes. 

1939. $2 
Leyson, B. W. 


hiremen, 


fire; the boys’ 


1939. $2 


Fighting 


book of Dutton. 
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Master builders of sixty cen 
1938. $3 


Miller, J. A. 
turies. Appleton-Century. 
Perry, Josephine, & Slausen, Celeste. Milk 


production. Longmans. 1938. $1.50 


Reck, F. M. 


portation. 


Reich, Edward, & Siegler, C. J. 


Romance of American trans- 
Crowell. 1938. $2.50 


Consumer 


goods; how to know and use them. Amer 
Book Co. 1937. $1.96 
Shenton, Edward. Couriers of the clouds; 
the romance of air mail. Macrae. 1937 
$2 
Careers 
Banning, Kendall. Annapolis today. Funk 


1938. $2.50 
His West Point today is also very popular. 
Binger, W. D. What engineers do; rev. ed 
Norton. 1938. $2.75 
Keliher, A. V., ed. Air 
1939. $1; school ed. 
books) 


Excellent text, pictures and charts. 
Other titles in this series are: 


Harper. 
fact 


workers. 
80c (Picture 


Movie workers. Harper. 1939. $1; 
school ed. 80c 

Newsworkers. Harper. 1939. $1; 
school ed. 80c 

Nurses at work. Harper. 1939. $1; 
school ed. 80c 

Textile workers. Harper. 1939. $1; 


school ed. 80c 


Lingenfelter, M. R. & Kitson, H. D. Voca- 
tions for girls. Harcourt. 1939. $2.50 


High Adventure 


Byrd, R. E. Alone. Putnam. 1938. $2.50 


Ellsberg, Edward. 
“ Jeannette.” Dodd. 
Lindbergh, A. S. M. 
court. 1938. $2.50 
Saint Exupéry, Antoine de. Wind, sand and 
Reynal. 1939. $2.75 


Hell on ice; the saga of 
1938. $2.75 


Listen! the wind. 


Har- 


stars. 


Recreation, the Arts and the Crafts 
Copland, Aaron. What to listen for in music. 
McGraw. 1939. $2.50 


Floherty, J. J. On the air; the story of radio. 


Doubleday. 1937. $2 
Hoadley, Ray, & Freulich, Roman. How 
they make a motion picture. Crowell. 1939 


$2 
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Book of major sports. 


Hughes, W. L., ed. 


Barnes. 1938. $3 


Football, basketball, baseball, track and 
field. 
Leeming, Joseph. Costume book. Stokes. 
1938. $2.50 
Mason, B. S. Woodcraft. Barnes. 1939. 
$2.75 


Naumburg, Nancy, ed. We make the movies. 
Norton. 1937. $3 


New York Herald Tribune. Home institute. 
Young America’s cook book; a cook book 
for boys and girls who like good food. 


Scribner. 1938. $1.75 

Pierce, Beatrice. Young hostess. Farrar. 
1938. $1.75 

Scacheri, Mario, & Scacheri, Mabel. The 
fun of photography. Harcourt. 1938. 
$3.75 


Schwartz, H. W. Story of musical instru- 


ments; from shepherd's pipe to symphony. 
1938. $3.50 


Music 


Doubleday. 


Spaeth, S. G. 


1939. $2 


Teale, E. W. 


for fun. McGraw. 


The boys’ book of photo- 


graphy. Dutton. 1939. $2 
Van Loon, H. W. The arts. Simon. 1937. 
$3.95 


Interesting and Important People 
Benz, F. E. 


tory. Dodd. 
Craig, J. D. 
1938. $3 
Eve. 
$3.50 
Eaton, Jeannette. Leader by destiny; George 
Washington, man and patriot. Harcourt. 
1938. $3 
Ferber, Edna. . 


I 
1939. $3 


Pasteur, knight of the labora- 
1938. $2 


Danger is my business. Simon. 


Curie, Madame Curie. Doubleday. 


1937. 


veculiar treasure Double 
day. 


Goss, Madeleine. Deep-flowing brook; the 


story of Johann Sebastian Bach. Holt. 
1939, $2.50 

Gray, E. J. Penn. Viking Press. 1938. 
$2.50 


December 1939 








Milne, A. A. Autobiography. Dutton. 1939. 
$3 
Phelps, W. L. Autobiography.. Oxford. 


1939. $3.75 
Robinson, M. L. the 


tops, the life of Louis Agassiz. 


mountain 
Random 


Runner of 


House. 1939. $3 
Sullivan, Mark. The education of an Ameri- 
can. Doubleday. 1938. $3.50 


The autobiography of this journalist pre- 
sents many pictures of life in the United 
States during the past 50 years. 


Life through Literature — Plays, 
Poetry and Essays 
Barnes, R. A., comp. 


ing; an anthology of folk poetry. Winston. 
1937. $2 


I hear America sing- 


Chase, M. E. A goodly fellowship. Mac- 

millan. 1939. $2.50 
A teacher and her teachers. 

Day, C.S. Life with mother. Knopf. 1937. 

$2 
Almost as good as Life with father. 

Frost, Robert. Collected poems. Holt. 
1939. $5. (Blue ribbon books. 1939. 
$1.69) 

Sherwood, R. E. Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 
Scribner. 1939. $2 


Untermeyer, Louis. 
Harcourt. 1938. 


Wilder, T. N. 


Doorways to 
$1.32 


poctry 


Our town. Coward. 1938. $2 


Fiction 
Allee, M. H. The great tradition. 
ton. 1937. $2 


A group of girls doing graduate work in 
zoology at the University of Chicago. 


Hough- 


Best, A. C. Homespun, by Erick Berry 
(pseud). Lothrop. 1937. $2 
New York State in the 1820's. 
Boylston, H. D. Sue Barton, senior nurs« 
Little. 1937. $2 
Coatsworth, E. J. Here I stay. Coward 
1938. $2 
A gripping story of a girl's struggle to 
support herself alone and unaided, on the 
little Maine farm which she and her father 


had cleared 
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Cormack, Maribelle. Wind of the Vikings, 
a tale of the Orkney Appleton- 


1937. $2 


isles. 
Century. 
A treasure-hunt story for girls. 
& Alexander, W. P. 
sons; a frontier tale of the American Revo- 
1939. $2 


Land for my 


lution. Appleton-Century. 


Dinwoodie, Hepburn. Storms on the Labra- 


dor. Oxford. 1938. $2 


Divine, A. D. 
1938. $2 
A modern whaling expedition in the 
arctic. 
sField, R. L. All this, and heaven too. 
1938. $2.50 


po.e 


Fire in the ice. Houghton. 


Ant- 


Mac- 
millan. 
Wind 


1937. 


from the 


$2.50 


Trygve. 
Putnam. 


sGulbranssen, 
mountains. 


Lane, R. W. 


$2.50 


Free land. Longmans. 1938. 
Frontier life in Dakota. 
Meader, S. W. Bat. 


A dog story. 


Harcourt. 1939. $2 


T-model Tommy. Harcourt. 1938. 


> 
Means, F. C. Shuttered windows. Hough- 
ton. 1938. $2 
A Negro girl reared in the North went to 
live with her great-grandmother on an island 
off the coast of South Carolina, where home 
and school life were decidedly primitive. 
sPage, Elizabeth. 
1939. $3 
The scene, laid in the period from 1754 to 
1806, presents a picture of the beginning of 
American national life. 


Tree of liberty. Farrar. 


Pease, Howard. Foghorns; a story of the 
San Francisco 


1937. $2 


water front. Doubleday. 


1938. $2 


Jungle river. Doubleday. 


The picture on the 
Walter J. 
the New York 


State 


Pag 12 \' 


sWhite, T. H. 


cover is a 
Schoonmaker, assistant 
Museum. 


Scribner. 


Rawlings, M. K. 


1938. $2.50 


Raymond, M. T. 


$2 


The yearling. 


Sylvia, inc. Dodd. 1938. 


Sylvia learns the pottery business. 
Robinson, M. L. 
House. 1937. $2 
Interesting as a girls’ school story and as a 
picture of Maine life. 
Schmidt, S. L. 


Random House. 


Bright island. Random 


The secret of Silver peak. 
1938. $2 
Rifl 


Singmaster, Elsie. for Washington. 


Houghton. 
Streatfeild, Noel. 


House. 1939. $2 


es 
1938. $2.25 


Tennis shoes. Random 


English life. Ballet shoes is equally 


attractive and popular. 
Tallant, Edith. 


Lippincott. 


The girl who was Marge. 
1939. $2 
\ summer with the Grenfell workers in 


the Labrador. 
Thompson, M. W. Highway past her door. 
Longmans. 1938. $2 
Judith Van Duyn learns to manage an 
apple orchard and to run a roadside stand, 
after her grandmother’s death, when she 
needs to support herself and her brother. 


Tunis, J. R. Duke. 1938. 


» 


¢? 


Iron Harcourt. 
Jim Wellington at Harvard. The Duke 
decides (Harcourt. 1939. $2) will probably 
prove as popular as this outstanding school 
story. 
Sword in the stone. Putnam. 
1939. $2.50 
How 
King Arthur. 


Wing, Paul. 


the boy, Wart, became the leader, 
For the discriminating. 

“ Take it 
Sam Hubbard's 
1938. $2 


away, Sam!”; the 


story of career in radio. 


Dodd. 


photograph by 
state zoologist of 
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